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FOREWORD 

By Herbert Kaufman 

D REAM to the stars — fling your 
dares a thousand miles. 

There are secrets still locked in 
the bosoms of the hills, and the spaces 
above you and the dirt below are temples 
of mystery. 

Of all men, you have been blessed with 
the utmost — and all that you have and 
all that you know are but earnests of the 
heritage of To-morrow. 

It took the human race aeons piled 
upon aeons to set the stage for the 
Twentieth Century. 

The past was but an era of prepara¬ 
tion, of crudity, and darkness, and igno¬ 
rance, and bigotry and suffering. 

History is the diary of barbarism — the 
chronicles of Civilization are yet to be 
written. 
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DO SOMETHING! 

One hundred years ago machinery had 
just started to turn its wheels — human 
and animal power were the sole motive 
and creative forces. 

Lunatics were treated as criminals. 

Charity was a biblical injunction — a 
word but not a practice. 

There were no medical nor law schools 
— women could not enter college. 

Child-flogging and wife-beating were 
personal privileges with which the courts 
did not concern themselves. 

Intolerance was king and Fatalism and 
Superstition were prime ministers in the 
government of the mind. 

Think of the triumphant century from 
which we have just emerged — think 
what our fathers made of themselves and 
for themselves — think with what inade¬ 
quate and clumsy tools — with what scant 
and inexact information they wrought, 
and if you dare to despair — if you dare 
to falter — if you dare to doubt — if you 
dare to whimper — if you dare to let one 
feather moult from the beating wings of 
ambition, you disgrace your hour. 
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BE SOMETHING! 

Rise! Go on and up — the road 
is clear—a splendid, glorious, titanic 
future calls to your confidence and sum¬ 
mons you to the battle for betterment. 

Believe! The faith of all the sages 
of all the ages has been fulfilled. 

Take heart! — all you who live in 
pain — within a day — a week — a month 
(who knows) even blindness and cancer 
and paralysis may be conquered. 

Dare on! — you, whose souls are 
bruised with past defeats — a myriad of 
minds are planning opportunity in the 
desert and in the mountain and the city. 

A rainbow, wider of sweep and fairer 
of hue than ever before arched the earth, 
sweeps the heavens. 
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NO MAN WILL EVER PER¬ 
FECT ANYTHING 

A RULE is to be respected only until 
it can be rejected. In an age of 
progress you can never be sure of 
yesterday’s judgment. 

Precedent epitomizes the most accurate 
information of the past, but cannot guar¬ 
antee the accuracy of its information. 

If old ways were best, there would be 
no hope for betterment. 

The earth undergoes alteration every 
hour and each change has its effect upon 
standard calculations. 

We must constantly challenge the rea¬ 
soning of our predecessors. The human 
mind is never one hundred per cent, com¬ 
petent. There are always flaws in the best 
of laws. 

No man will ever perfect anything. 
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DO SOMETHING! 

To-day society divides its members into 
two broad classes. If you are conven¬ 
tional, cling to the security of the rut, 
pursue only existing paths and won’t 
think for yourself, then you must accept 
the wage at which we can find your 
substitute. 

But if you can originate or invent or 
prospect or found, — if you can discover 
errors or improve systems or inspire en¬ 
thusiasm, — it is for you alone to measure 
your share of fame or fortune. 

Hard work of itself does not warrant 
success. If you labor without intelligence 
you are simply trudging on a tread-mill. 
The number of hours devoted to a task 
has little influence on its value. 

In time, all businesses, trades and call¬ 
ings become so overcrowded that there 
are only gleanings for the majority. 

But there is always a new place unoc¬ 
cupied, an opportunity undeveloped. 
There are yearfuls of innovations stored 
behind the dawns waiting for adventur¬ 
ous hands to drag them forth. 

Walk to your window and look be- 
io 
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yond the roofs, toward the open country 

— there where land and sky seem to end 

— and then strike out for the spot where 
you believe the horizon is fixed. 

Tramp for fifty thousand miles and it 
will always be the same distance away. 
You can never advance so far but what 
there’s just as far to go. Limits do not 
exist except in confidence. 

We have accomplished more astound¬ 
ing results than ten complete outfits of 
forebears, but this very shrewdness is a 
menace that constantly threatens us. 

Your intellect can never be off guard; 
your livelihood may be wiped out of 
existence in a flash. 

If you don’t acquire the habit of fore¬ 
thought— if you aren’t adaptable — if 
you don’t keep pondering how you can 
enlarge your vision and greaten your 
talents — WATCH out! 

Remember the first dynamo is n’t fifty 
years old — the first locomotive is n’t a 
centenarian — and already steam and 
electricity rule the welfare of half the 
workers of the world. 
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DO SOMETHING 1 

But over night, one man may with one 
thought, destroy a million miles of rail, 
strip all poles of their wires or junk 
every engine in use. Entire crafts can 
be blotted out by a brain throb. 

If you know but one thing — if you 
aren’t prepared for a shift to a new 
quarter — whether you are mechanic, or 
factory owner, or merchant, or specialist, 
or salesman — any to-morrow may find 
you out at elbows and without recourse 
or resource. 

Thinkl 

School tests and tool chests merely 
equip, they don’t create. 

Education can’t produce leaders — it 
can only suggest what is already undone 
by recording what has hitherto been 
accomplished. 

A degree of commonsense is a far more 
vital possession than a diploma. 

The greatest contributions to civiliza¬ 
tion come from those who are not tram¬ 
meled by precedent. 

Think! think! ! THINK! ! ! 
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GROW A SPINE AND MAKE 
GOOD 

W HEN you ’re down in the dumps 
and the sun’s rays are blue — 
when your bank account’s short 
and your face is long, and you’ve quite 
made up your mind that you have n’t a 
ghost of a show — 

When you’ve run the gamut of your 
friends and worn out their patience and 
your credit — when you can’t find a living 
soul who is willing to help you and you ’re 
sure that the game is up — 

When you’ve tried to get work, and the 
only work that you can find is the work 
of looking for it — when you’ve reached 
the stage where all life has assumed a 
lemon flavor and the future tastes like a 
mouthful of lye — 

When you ’re sure that nothing is worth 
while, and you’ve begun to believe that 
15 
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the ^ world has gone wrong, and that 
you ’re a football on the field of fortune 
with the whole universe on the eleven — 

Then it’s time to remember that Helen 
Keller made good. 

Put down your assets in one column 
and list hers beside it. Then let’s strike 
a balance. 

Huh! Why, you’re rich. 

You have eyesight and hearing and 
speech. Your limbs are sound. You can 
use your arms and your legs and your 
hands as freely as ever. What in creation 
are you wailing about, you weak-kneed 
welcher! 

Oh, don’t start cataloguing your trials 
and afflictions. They don’t weigh as 
much as a feather when you hold them 
in the scales against those of a girl, the 
mention of whose name should bring the 
blush of shame to the cheeks of every 
man who has his health and fails. 

Without eyes, she learned to read. She 
never heard a violin or the glory of a 
great voice. Her tongue never framed 
a question. All the things that her brain 
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yearned to know were walled away from 
her. 

And yet she made good, simply because 
she wasn’t a quitter. What Nature 
would n’t give her, she gave herself. 

And you, who have everything that 
counts — all the tools of success — all the 
unbuyable gifts of Providence — wealth 
that the gold of a strongbox could n’t pur¬ 
chase from you, even at this hour—you 
are bawling! 

You deserve failure. You ’re a coward. 

There’s a chance for every man in the 
land, but you have n’t spunk enough to 
take yours. 

The prairies are yearning to become 
farms — the rivers are eager to turn 
mill wheels — the cities are breeding new 
neighborhoods — millions of peasants, ig¬ 
norant of one English word—without 
skill, but with doggedness to take its 
place, are earning bread and buying 
homes. 

You can’t be helped because you ’re a 
jelly-fish. If you were lifted up, you’d 
flop back like a soggy sponge. 
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Start in and grow a spine. Wade 
out of your self-pity and your false pride. 
Dig through your cowardice and your 
fear and find the man in yourself. 

Try again and keep trying; try as hard 
as the blind girl tried. 

If one spot is too crowded, go where 
they need a crowd. If one resource fails 
you, invent another. 

This is the land of better to-morrows. 
Give yourself half the chance that you de¬ 
mand of society, and society will soon 
wear a path to your door. 
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THE WORLD BELONGS TO 
THE FIGHTING FEW 


W HEN you lose faith in yourself 
your mainspring has run down — 
the rest of the works are useless. 
You ’re letting time pass without making 
a record — you ’re all wrong inside, and a 
glance at your face shows everybody that 
you are out of order. 

You ’re just occupying the space of a 
man — fit only to be directed and fitted 
merely for the little posts in life where 
hands and feet are paid for by the dime 
per hour. You’ve judged yourself and 
passed adverse sentence — the world 
won’t reverse the decision. You can 
no longer direct yourself, so you must be 
driven. 

The rest of us are not cheating our 
hour of opportunity, and since you don’t 
care, we have n’t the time to care for you. 
21 
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You can come as far as we go, but we 
won’t carry you. The roads to Every¬ 
where are open. You have the same right 
of way, but not the right to weigh upon 
our backs. 

The thing — the only thing — that can 
save you is a rewinding of the mainspring 
—Determination. 

Wishing for things is like fishing for 
things — wasted without perseverance. 
Thinking and doing are n’t the same. 
Good ideas are only seeds. They must 
be planted and tilled before they can 
produce. 

Ten thousand men thought that the 
air-ship was possible, but possibility 
could n’t become probability without 
hard labor. 

The Wrights and Bleriots and Curtisses 
planned and plugged and figured and 
failed, and kept failing and kept learning 
from failure until they could soar to 
what others merely saw. 

They fell down and bumped themselves 
until they bumped into the right plan — 
they could n’t pick it out from the wrong 
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ways until they had eliminated them by 
test. 

Easy problems are never worth so¬ 
lution— the great rewards are always 
bought by terrific effort —little men 
can only achieve little things. Windfalls 
are worthless. Nature and human nature 
are both alike —all real treasures are 
rock-bound. 

Thousands of men had that in them 
which could have made them a Napoleon 
or a Caesar, a Carnegie or a Field, but 
they remained nonentities simply because 
they had a fool idea that Fortune keeps 
a visiting list. She does n’t. She has n’t 
stirred from home since she first went into 
business. Her abode is way up among 
the crags. There are no tramways to 
her door. No man who ever found the 
path managed to leave footprints to guide 
another over exactly the same route. 
She gives nothing. She trades and she 
drives her bargains just as hard as a Mon¬ 
day shopper. The price of her goods 
must be paid for in grit and ability. 

In every desert there are wells — in 
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every stretch of sun-baked bad land, there 
are pools. The weaklings who wander 
out into the sands and the wastes do not 
find them. They are there for the Fight¬ 
ing Few. The great things of the earth 
are not for the doubters — this universe 
belongs to the Sons of Strength. No field 
of endeavor is so barren but what they find 
its oases. Some time, amid the ruins of an 
ancient land, a temple will be unearthed 
sacred to Success, and high over the altar, 
hewn into the living rock, these lines: 

“ I exist only in the Man — I am 
Human Will. I can aid not those who 
seek help, but them who disdain to ask it. 
All who doubt themselves destroy me; 
they who believe, achieve.” 
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THE BUILDERS OF THE 
REEF 

OB-WEBBED Yesterdays ago, Si- 



r don exulted in her prowess; she 


sang of her cities, of her sculp¬ 
tured halls, of her majestic temples; her 
builders cut into the enduring rocks for 
the pillars of her palaces; the suns of 
effulgent centuries gilded her domes, 
and a hundred smirking kings crawled 
before her thrones. 

Drunken with domination, Egypt 
boasted supremacy of the universe. 
Myriads of whip-gashed slaves wasted 
their brutalized lifetimes to rear monu¬ 
ments to the vanity of the Pharaohs. 

Greece ululated her eminence; Rome 
haughtily chronicled her magnificence, 
and the shores of the Bosphorus rang 
with the paeans of Byzantium. 

And to-day where stood Sidon none 
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can tell; and Egypt is a pawn of men 
who were skin wearers and club bearers 
and eaters of acorns when Ptolemy and 
his fathers wore woven linen and bore 
bronze blades; and Greece is marked 
by a snaggled stone-heap on a hill-top; 
and Rome is a tomb; and the infidel 
crescent-and-star glisten in the moon¬ 
beams which once bathed the Byzantine 
cross. 

And now our cities sweep across four 
thousand miles; two oceans wash our 
gates; our homes are as many as the trees 
of the forest; our towers nestle in the 
clouds; and we, too, in turn, sing the 
defiant hymns of the proud. 

Thus, Time perpetually stages the 
comedy of man’s presumption and the 
tragedy of its futility. 

Cycle by cycle, we rise, we totter, and 
we fall; we toil up the slope of Civiliza¬ 
tion; we pause a moment upon the peaks, 
and are dashed into historied crumbs. 

We build badly, and so our works are 
always in the dust. Race by race, we 
march out of the horizon; we are lordly 
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for a few drips of the sand-glass; we 
challenge Destiny, and become whispers 
of legend. 

We do not survive because we do not 
deserve. We toil solely for our own 
selfish hour, and so, at its passing, our 
achievements are swept into the maw 
of Chaos. 

So long as individualism is the motif 
of earthly ambitions, the course of all 
empires will be measured. 

So long as you think that someone else 
will do what you neglect — so long as 
you rail against misrule, yet fail to de¬ 
fend your civic rights — so long as you 
believe that your influence is not needed, 
and that without you there will be a ma¬ 
jority sufficient to prevail for the many, 
the few shall continue to drag us into the 
chasm. 

When every soldier in the ranks fears 
that his loss means the fall of the cause, 
an army is resistless — when each mason 
lays his stone as though the walls cannot 
stand except through his skill — when 
every woman bleeds at the wail of grief 
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and the moan of hunger, convinced that 
her hand alone can ease, and her loaf 
alone can succor, then, and only then, 
shall our mastery endure. 

Where of old the saber-toothed shark 
lunged through the deeps, only a random 
fang in the ooze records his existence, 
while the coral insect, as old as the aeons, 
but born to serve until death, to-day, as 
when the stars awoke, adds its mite for 
the might of the multitude, until by the 
focused labor of immeasurable genera¬ 
tions, an eternal offering to the God of 
Creation lifts above the slashing, spuming 
billows, to take the benediction of the 
sun. 

And always the reefs keep rising. 
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YOU ARE GREATER THAN 
THE WIZARDS OF OLD 


“IMPOSSIBILITY” is now an old- 
j fashioned word with a definition 
but not a meaning. Almost every 
dream of the past is a reality to-day. The 
magic cities and the fairy kingdoms of 
your grandmother are n’t half so wonder¬ 
ful as the world in which you live. The 
wizards, elves, pixies, gnomes, and djins 
of legend lumped together, never did as 
much in all their historied years, as we’ve 
accomplished in the last decade. 

Time is constantly taming into reality 
our forefather’s wildest guesses. 

Magic has become a unionized trade. 
Wizards punch the clock four times a 
day and stop at the cashier’s window every 
Saturday. 

The genius who once invented ro¬ 
mances of the future is now an industrial 
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promoter, and the artist who illustrated 
his yarns, is drafting for the city’s fore¬ 
most architect and putting in his spare 
moments at odd jobs for the patent at¬ 
torney on the floor below. 

The librarian has changed the clas¬ 
sification of Jules Verne’s works, and 
has shifted “ Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea ” and “ Around the World 
in Eighty Days ” from the fiction shelves 
to the technical book section. 

There never was such a wonderful 
period! We never before knew so much 
or could do so much. We never experi¬ 
enced an age of equal comfort. No part 
of yesterday was as glorious as this hour. 

The hundred years behind us are 
jammed and crammed with achievements 
that out-balance the previous sum total of 
progress since the signing of the Magna 
Charta. 

The average mechanic enjoys luxuries 
that Midas, with all his wealth, could 
not command. The college freshman has 
more real information in his little finger 
than the erudition of the foremost scholar 
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of the Renaissance. We have done more 
to put existence on a sane, logical and 
definite basis than all our ancestors clear 
through from the apple eaters of Eden. 

A mere hundred years ago even the 
scientist thought that the atmosphere was 
simply space — that gas was only a smell. 
The first microbe had n’t disclosed his 
identity. Metchnikoff s announcement of 
battling hosts in every drop of human 
blood would have earned him a padded 
cell. Piped water had never flowed 
through a spigot. His Most August and 
Choleric Majesty, George the Third, 
washed his bloated face in a bowl filled 
from the imperial pump. 

When evening fell, the best illumi¬ 
nation George Washington could secure, 
came from tallow dips lighted by strik¬ 
ing a spark from flint and steel. So 
simple a thing as the sulphur match had 
not been conceived. 

Every piece of fabric was woven by 
hand. The only horse-power was four- 
legged and wore a tail. The steamboat 
was still building on the ways of Fulton s 
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brain, and the wheels of the steam engine 
had not even moved in Stephenson’s 
head. 

It took Benjamin Franklin two weeks 
to send a letter from Boston and get 
a reply from Baltimore. When he 
traveled, he rode in a stage coach, and 
slept in an unheated hotel. He died long 
before electricity saw one practical 
application. 

Daniel Webster never sent a telegram 
or saw a pile driver. 

Abraham Lincoln never lit a gas jet; 
his angular frame never reposed in a 
Pullman berth, and the fastest train in 
which he ever rode could n’t outspeed a 
second-class race horse. 

Gold was discovered in California 
before oil was struck in Pennsylvania 
and for a while your great-aunt paid 
“ four bits ” a bottle to the patent medi¬ 
cine faker who sold her kerosene as a 
panacea for as many ills as the printer 
could crowd on the label. 

Sewing machines had eleven parts — 
ten fingers and a needle. 
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Andrew Jackson went to his grave 
before Bell began to play with his 
“ talking toy,” the telephone. 

Grant never heard a phonograph, and 
Garfield called a twenty-day “ liner ” an 
“ ocean greyhound.” 

It is hardly a year since the father of 
antiseptic surgery was gathered to his 
fathers. Operations were n’t always the 
cosy luxuries that they are at present. 
Limbs were amputated while the patient 
screamed, and the stump was sealed with 
a dab of boiling pitch. 

Nobody had ever hit on the idea of 
filling a tooth and as for bridges and 
crowns, they ’re so modern that you ought 
to be able to fix the time of their advent. 

Electric light, trolley cars, bicycles, 
automobiles, department stores, sky¬ 
scrapers, ten-cent collars, tinned salmon, 
air ships, penny newspapers, appendicitis 
and power cranes are infant ideas still 
toddling in their diapers. 

Fifty years ago electricity had never 
been hitched to a wheel; gunpowder was 
the most powerful explosive; subways 
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weren’t considered within the range of 
possibility. 

We have hardly glanced at the atmos¬ 
phere, and we must take a really good 
look at the dirt in the garden. Oxygen, 
ozone, and aluminum have given us a 
hint as to what we may expect if we 
stop loafing and get down to serious 
investigation. 

With such crude microscopes and 
test tubes and laboratory equipment 
as we possess, the conviction is still 
rapidly gaining strength that we know 
mighty little about our sphere. 

Fairy tales! Huhl Grimm Brothers 
and Hans Christian Andersen never 
wrote them half as expertly as they’ve 
been lived by Edison, and Tesla, and Wil¬ 
bur Wright, and Remsen, and Haekel, 
and the Curies. 

And as for that dingy old carpet of 
the magii, on which our youthful fancy 
was wont to soar to foreign parts — why 
it flushes with envy at the mention of the 
moving picture camera which captures 
and brings to us waterfalls crashing 
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over their crags, and kings riding to be 
crowned, and the silver horde of salmon 
as they come swimming in from the 
sea. 

We even “ can ” music and bid the 
voices of the dead to speak and sing at 
our will. 

We change the course of rivers and 
upset all the original calculations of Old 
Mother Nature. We transmute the arid, 
ghastly sands into golden granaries, and 
command the apple and the pear to blos¬ 
som where for ages the only yield was 
Gila monsters and the taunting mirage. 

Ceres did n’t know it all. But given a 
good chance we ’ll manage to perfect 
those fruits of which she made a bungle. 

We used to think that Jack Frost was 
“ some pumpkins,” until we went him one 
better at his own trade and make our ice 
in the boiling sun. 

We recognize no horizon to our 
endeavors. We despair of no goal. 
Emancipated from superstition and big¬ 
otry, with the wings of imagination to 
bear us onward and upward, who dares 
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place a limit upon the achievements of 
to-morrow? 

We ’ve hardly started to think. We’ve 
barely learned to do. You can’t stretch 
your imagination half as far as your own 
children will stretch their hands. 
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VII 

IMPOSSIBILITIES ARE THE 
FAILURES OF LAZY MEN 

I MPOSSIBILITIES are merely the 
half-hearted efforts of quitters. The 
man who won’t go through to the 
finish has finished at the start. If he 
has n’t pluck enough to hang on, he must 
hang back. We can’t afford to regulate 
the pace of progress to accommodate the 
laggard. 

The lazy man has always failed in 
every spot and in everything. He’s a 
weed in the way of a producer. He ab¬ 
sorbs more than he earns. He checks 
the growth of well-planted endeavor. 

He’s a sterile seed. The winds of 
fortune may drift him successively to 
a dozen rich soils, but no matter where 
he lands, he’s useless. 
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Even when he does meet opportunity 
he does n’t know it. He can’t tell the 
difference between good luck and a case 
of measles. 

The steady, ready worker never com¬ 
plains. He’s too busy trying to better 
his condition. When a man is doing his 
level best he always finds life on the level. 

When you meet a howler who blames 
his environment, his generation, his fel¬ 
lows, his country, you find a man who has 
failed in himself. Not geography nor 
time nor environment can hold down a 
fighter. 

The right type of man will raise a grove 
of fig trees in a desert. 

Failure is n’t a disease of locality — it’s 
a personal habit. 

Anybody can get a steady living out of 
steady effort. The same clock that ticks 
off twenty-four hours for one man can’t 
cheat his neighbor. The same laws of 
right and wrong, the same privilege to do 
and dare, are open to both. 

All through the continent, old counties 
are changing their aspects. The stock- 
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breeder who wasted fourteen acres of 
prairie upon one steer must hand over 
that land to a newcomer who can make 
it support fourteen humans and the steer. 

Prairie sections which once went beg¬ 
ging for buyers at a dollar an acre are 
now bearing enough cotton and cane and 
truck and fruit to raise their value a 
hundred fold. 

The same soil was there all the while. 
It was always worth a hundred times as 
much as its selling price, but not to the 
owner who would n’t find it out. 

The man who looks hard enough will 
find enough to repay him. Only the 
worker lasts. Carelessness and indiffer¬ 
ence and neglect are not timbers for the 
builder. 

There are no free passes over the 
modem road. Fortune has an interstate 
commerce law of her own — she won’t 
deadhead anyone. 

Everybody who ever did anything, 
anywhere, had to find the grindstone and 
run himself against it until he developed 
an edge that would cut something. 
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Half of greatness is grit. When in¬ 
telligence is backed up by the determi¬ 
nation not to back down, the only thing 
under the sun that is impossible is some¬ 
thing that can’t be imagined. 
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THE HERITAGE OF TO¬ 
MORROW 

W E have lived harder, moved faster, 
climbed farther, and wrought 
more gloriously in the last dec¬ 
ade than in any one total century since 
Dawn smiled upon the bleak, raw 
universe. 

In all the epochs down from crea¬ 
tion, mankind never before aimed so 
high, planned so broadly, or achieved 
so splendidly. 

The sands of the hour-glass have run 
at a new speed — the clock has quickened 
its tick. We stride at a new pace; we 
wear seven-league boots, and think with 
seven-league intellects. 

We scan the terraced layers of the 
gorge and translate from the gnawed-out 
hills, the diary of the aeons. 
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We know the schedule of the comet 
and the ages of the stars. 

We have become fish-men and bird- 
men. We swirl like dolphins through 
the deeps and glide like eagles tri¬ 
umphant in the face of the sun. 

We are not content with the heri¬ 
tage of Noah. We have replaced living 
beasts of burden with whirring, whirling 
steeds of steel. 

Nature is no longer Mother of Mys¬ 
tery. Her veil is rent — her soul ex¬ 
posed. We are not her slaves, but her 
competitors. We breed her forces and 
her riches in our test-tubes and our 
furnaces. 

We know wherein lies the rose-breath 
and the flush of the rose leaf and the 
iridescence of the pearl. 

We have made the desert to flower 
and the arid wastes are sweet with the 
fragrance of oranges a-bloom. 

The river and the waterfall are va¬ 
grants trained and taught to serve our 
will. 

The hateful, merciless battalions of 
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plague and pestilence no longer slip 
within our walls. With microscope and 
antiseptic, Science is devastating the 
hordes which once played greater havoc 
than the spear and sword. 

We are the wisest and the boldest Sons 
of the Earth. We are magicians, more 
potent than the wizards and the sorcerers. 

The legends of tradition are trite and 
commonplace compared with words that 
flash from ships a thousand miles apart 
— with trains that rumble through the 
river ooze — with scales that weigh the 
hairs upon a housefly’s feet. 

We scrutinize a mass of tar, and see a 
thousand dyes and drugs and perfumes 
lurking in its depths. We press a but¬ 
ton and a city blazes into light. We 
turn a screw and lo! we hear a master- 
voice burst into song. 

Who knows what strange and startling 
heritage lies in to-morrow? Only a fool 
despairs to hope in this inspired age. 

To-day is but a threshold — no one 
can dream what lies beyond. The Land 
of Promise is ahead. 
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This is the hour of the best man. He 
stands for what he is, and owns what he 
can reach. There are no barriers, no 
predestined positions, no castes of breed 

_only of deed. The babe at any 

mother’s breast may become supreme. 

Ignorance and bigotry have fled before 
the torch of knowledge. Poverty no 
longer wears shackles. There is but one 
key to every treasury — persistence. 

The horizon constantly retreats. Stand 
forth in Faith — and attain! 
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IX 


THE MODERN PACE 
PPORTUNITY changes her pass¬ 



word every day — the world is 


spinning four times as fast as it 
used to. A few misguided astronomers 
may try to dispute the fact — but they ’re 
living “ among the stars.” The man who 
has n’t progressed is like the householder 
who expects the key of his old flat to fit 
his new home — “ he can’t get in.” 

Information soon becomes obsolete in 
an age where improvement dismantles 
more machinery than wear and tear — 
which incubates sky-scrapers over-month 

— which sets up a creed one week and 
upsets it the next — which creates a hero 
yesterday and changes his laurel wreath 
to a fool’s cap to-morrow. 

No man is secure who feels a sense of 
security. Self-complacency is a frost — 
it kills growth. Self-satisfaction is a rust 

— it dulls brilliance. The universe wants 
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new ways of doing old things and new 
ways become old overnight. 

The twentieth century was born with¬ 
out a memory — it’s so busy with to-day’s 
achievements and to-morrow’s projects 
that no one has time to remember yester¬ 
day’s exploits. 

The new era has canceled the lie of 
vested right. Position and assured status 
can no longer be inherited. The millions 
have at last overtaken the thousands. The 
sons of service are standing shoulder to 
shoulder with the sons of privilege. The 
barriers are down — this is the day of 
equal chance — when any man may have 
what he wills if he possess the strength 
to reach it. 

Those whose fathers had but the right 
to use their hands may now employ their 
brains. New viewpoints bred of cen¬ 
turies of peasants’ dreams and forbidden 
ambitions are dominant. 

An eager Americanism is measuring off 
centuries in ten-year lengths — crowding 
days of energy into hour spaces. The 
older mankind grows the younger its 
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masters become. The modern pace is 
wearing upon humans as wheels are 
worn when they race at reckless speed. 

The narrow man can’t survive. 
Broader chests and broader foreheads 
are ready to replace him. The young 
man is challenging his ability. Unless 
he constantly renews his vitality and 
reviews his knowledge — unless he keeps 
posted and keeps pacing — unless he 
adds to his mental kit the newer tools of 
thought and trade — the newer systems 
and the newer economics — he cannot 
hope to compete in the after-building. 

Just as the power-riveter replaces a 
score of hammers — just so the new type 
of man — the virile, full-nerved, terrific, 
high-tension worker is pounding down 
the unfit. 

There is no mercy for the weak¬ 
ling— the battle-field of Caesar’s day 
was not more brutal. Human nature 
has not changed — only the weapons. 
The Roman fought with steel for gold — 
we are fighting with gold for steel. 

The moment you become a foolish 
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miser, gloating over your yesterdays, 
you are lost. You must keep absorbing 
new ideas as well as new air. You must 
build your walls higher and thicker and 
constantly. New men with new strength 
and new weapons of competition are 
“ marching onward in the dawn ” to give 
you contest— they ask no quarter — they 
grant none. 
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X 

AND STILL WE DOUBT 

M ANY a fool of to-day is a wise 
man of to-morrow. More than 
once we have been forced to take 
stock in those of whom we once made 
laughing stocks. Only too often do we 
stone the man before we rear a stone to 
his memory. 

We hold to old ways until we are 
compelled to give way. We beat back 
the thinkers who urge us to desert the 
beaten track. We habitually reprove the 
benefactors who seek to improve us. 
While in doubt, we deride until we de¬ 
cide. We jeer innovation and then cheer 
in ovation. 

We have seen the wattle hut trans¬ 
muted into an acre of concrete and steel 
— the crude dug-out develop into the 
five-day turbine — the flickering wick 
brighten into the dazzling Tungsten. 

We have watched Science emerge 
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from its depised chrysalis of wizardry 
into full-winged glory — medicine grow 
from chicanery into precision — the sur¬ 
geon’s knife wrested from the fumbling 
fingers of the leech and placed in the 
sure hand of the trained adept. 

We ask a question in Canton, Ohio, 
and receive an answer overnight from 
Canton, China. 

The anxious “ fan,” a thousand miles 
from shore, knows before bedtime if his 
home team won the game. 

We navigate our ships above and 
below and on the waves — and still 
we are eager to find things impossible 
— still anxious to decry what we cannot 
personally descry. 

The benefactors of humanity have 
paid a heavy penalty to Ignorance for 
the privilege of helping the world along. 

We have cluttered the avenues of 
progress with incredulity — we have 
heaped discouragement upon the head 
of every adventurer who went prospect¬ 
ing into the Hills of Chance. 

Had advancement been regulated by 
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the judgment of the majority, we would 
now be luxuriating in the comforts 
and conveniences of the pre-Arthurian 
period — the Twentieth Century would 
be a thousand years overdue — we would 
continue to celebrate new thought with 
human bonfires, and the prevailing re¬ 
ligion would be the worship of the 
golden ass. 

Men, not Man, have given mankind 
its uplift. The epochal exploits have 
been the achievements of individuals — 
of giant natures — of irresistible wills — 
struggling successfully against the ter¬ 
rific odds offered by obstinate myopia. 

Evolution is the imperceptible change 
of the mass — but revolution is inspired 
by the lone mind. 

Greatness must primarily be fortified 
with forbearance and patience. No 
coward ever convinced society that he 
knew or did a better thing. 

Brain is not sufficient to incubate the 
reality out of the vision. 

Only the venerable Keeper of the 
Universal Record knows how many 
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precious ideas have been wrecked upon 
the Reef of Ridicule and forever lost 
to civilization. 

Any man who wins out against the 
handicaps with which we burden the 
dreamer, is entitled to everything that 
he gains. 

Whatever benefit he derives from his 
doggedness and persistence, is merited. 
It is not in our nature to err on the side 
of generosity. 

HISTORY PROVES THAT WHEN WE HAVE 
BESTOWED OUR UTMOST WE HAVE ONLY 
MADE A PARTIAL PAYMENT TO GENIUS. 
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YOU CAN ALWAYS DO BETTER 



HEN you are quite satisfied with 
yourself you ’ll begin to dissatisfy 


the rest of us. No mind at rest 
can do its best. 

There is no end to the Great Road. 
You can only advance toward perfection 
— you can never reach it. Real ambition 
is insatiable; it is a flame to be fed with 
fresh fuel every day. There is always a 
higher target for your aim. 

When you succeed at one task, it simply 
proves that you are competent to go 
higher. 

The ox cart would never have grown 
into the automobile — the stage coach 
would never have become the mile-a- 
minute express — the oil lamp would 
never have brightened into the incan¬ 
descent bulb — if self-complacency had 
blunted the eagerness of your forefathers. 

It is less than a century since the first 
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steam packet came buffeting and pitching 
and tossing across the Atlantic. 

Four years ago the docks of Liverpool 
were thronged with a gaping crowd, 
wonderstruck by the monster Lusitania, 
already ordained to the background by 
the approaching launching of a pair of 
hulks in contrast to which her thirty-five 
thousand tons appeared as trivial. There 
is always room for betterment. 

You don’t know what you can do until 
you try to do it. We are beginning to 
believe in impossibilities. We are chang¬ 
ing our minds about men with visions. 
They are having a remarkable inning 
this century. Civilization has seen more 
improvement in a year than King George 
beheld in his entire reign. 

A new race of giants is in the breed — 
huge-couraged adventurers who dare 
to dream in full detail, new sciences, 
industries and empires. 

The limit of man’s power is only to 
be calculated by the span of his life and 
the breadth of his outlook. 

There is no such thing as complete or 
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lasting perfection. The Hills of Chance 
constantly offer new peaks. No man ever 
toiled so far but that he could see a still 
harder climb in the distance. 

Don’t wish for the opportunities of 
your father. Your own are far more 
countless. The whole continent is still 
a virgin land. Here and there a few mil¬ 
lions of people are packed into cities, 
foolishly, blindly pushing and striving 
and struggling — but to the north and 
to the south and to the west, there are 
millions and millions of acres calling for 
exploitation. 

The plowshare has stabbed less than 
one-eighth of the expanse of America. 
If you live to be as old as Methuselah, 
striving to do your utmost throughout the 
centuries, there would be something new 
still waiting for a pioneer — an unsolved 
problem for the surgeon — an untried 
fabric for the weaver — an unthought-of 
project for the engineer —an overlooked 
opportunity for the merchant. 

It is never too late to ascend. 
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THE GOOD OLD TIMES — 
THERE WERE NONE I 

C AUSE for complaint — TOMMY- 
ROT ! 

Twist your frown into a smile; 
change your grumble into a hurrah, and 
thank Providence that you are lucky 
enough to participate in the greatest 
period of history. 

The past was only a helter-skelter — 
a narrow, aimless road, along which 
humans for hoary centuries kept blindly 
groping — hitting-and-missing their way 
onward, advancing by accident — ham¬ 
pered and fettered and handicapped at 
every turn. 

The Stone Age and the Bronze Age, 
the Age of Heroes, the Age of Art and 
the Age of Exploration, were, by con¬ 
trast, puny little trickles in the glass of 
Time. 

Until a near yesterday ago, might was 
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the only right — the millions were the 
slaves of misery — chained by ignorance 

— servile and cringing and helpless. 
Society classified its members by origin. 

Ninety per cent of children were born 
with inevitable and alloted futures — 
the son of the laborer was heir to his 
drudgery. 

The most predaceous, audacious, arro¬ 
gant and impregnable monopoly ever 
conceived — the great Trust of Aristoc¬ 
racy— dominated power — owned office 

— cracked the whip over labor and capi¬ 
tal alike, secure behind self-erected bar¬ 
ricades which withstood every assault 
and every protest except the torch of 
revolution. 

The greatest brute was the greatest 
lord — the long sword and the strong 
arm were the tools of success — Bigotry 
and Lust and Force sat in triumvirate 
sway over the universe. 

Tinseled puppets seized what suited 
their fancy. There was no justice for the 
average. 

Science wore the cap of the charlatan 
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— the physician was tolerated and de¬ 
spised — Minerva was a scullery drab in 
the household of Mars — Learning, a 
Lazarus supported by the crumbs of 
Dives. 

The glories of the Renaissance? Fid¬ 
dlesticks! Even mediaeval palaces were 
lit with rush lights and flambeaux — the 
chilling blasts of winter roared and 
poured without hindrance through the 
royal household — summer, with its 
winged pests, was a nuisance by day and 
a torture by night. 

There were no safeguards to communal 
health — epidemics swept the land with¬ 
out warning and without check — sani¬ 
tation was a mystery. 

The very nobility knew fewer real 
comforts and conveniences than you can 
command with a weekly wage. 

As late as the Eighteenth Century the 
general lot was crude and mean. Your 
rich grandfather suffered discomforts 
compared with which your surroundings 
are luxurious. 

Occupations were few and their scope 
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limited — artist and artisan alike were 
miserably rewarded. Ambition found 
barriers everywhere. Hampered by re¬ 
strictions of opportunity and training, it 
took double your skill and double your 
will to make the headway that you have 
achieved. 

The “good old times”? There were 
none! They are here now. 

You are getting more and paying less 
for it in effort and hours — your welfare 
is guarded with more privileges — your 
independence is more thorough — your 
rights are more absolute — than those of 
any generation since Ancestor Adam 
developed a fondness for apples. 
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TAKE THE ROAD TO THE 
TOP 

HE road to the bottom of the slope 



also leads to the top. You can take 


^ the down-grade without effort, but 
you ’ll have to work back to the level. 

It is man’s destiny to climb. 

The shortest cut to prosperity and con¬ 
tentment is the rough, craggy, bruising 
path of the pioneer. It’s harder in 
the beginning, but your muscles grow 
stronger as the journey grows longer, 
and there’s always reward at the goal. 

Efficiency isn’t a birthright, but an 
education. Even a diamond can’t flash 
its fire until it has been cut and polished. 
Its brilliance must be ground out of it, 
and so must your merit be rubbed out of 
you: 

There isn’t any magic formula that 
makes men win. One willing and cour- 
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ageous human, plentifully mixed with 
energy, and briskly stirred with ambition 
— that’s the recipe. 

Your chance begins as soon as you 
believe you have a chance. 

There’s plenty of room for a sky- 
scraping career — most men are building 
shanty-lives. 

The bitter struggle is only among the 
doubters and the weaklings. 

You will never row far from shore 
if you turn back at the first blister. 
Training involves paining. Learning is 
the fruit of effort— prosperity only takes 
root in continuous labor. 

Growth is a habit. You must “ keep at 
it” or keep small. 

There may be crowds here and there, 
but there’s no need to wait for a turn so 
long as thousands of square miles stretch 
from sea to sea, and from gulf to lake, 
waiting for the first man to put in appear¬ 
ance and start something. 

Are n’t you sick and tired of your color¬ 
less existence? Have n’t you ever aspired 
for the bigger game? 
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It’s up to you, man. You’re heir to 
everything beneath the heavens. 

This world is your legacy. Your por¬ 
tion of the universe is only bounded by 
your ability and your zeal. You stand 
ready and equipped to seize your birth¬ 
right. Your title is clear to anything 
which you can honestly reach. 

Come on UP the hill and look around 
— select a destination — keep on trying 
and you’ll reach it. The distance be¬ 
tween failure and success is n’t nearly so 
great as it seems from below — the slope 
cuts off your view. 

What if your pockets are empty — 
resolution is a mint. 

What if yesterday was a flunk — to¬ 
morrow creates a new sphere, lighted 
with fresh promise and filled with virgin 
hopes. 

With a sound constitution and an 
active brain, you’re a capitalist, as 
rich as the young Carnegie when his 
feet first touched these shores. 

Invest yourself. 

A mightier America than he knew 
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lies before you — bountiful with new¬ 
born cities — fertile with new farm 
lands. 

The smoke of factories is rising above 
the peaks of mountains where was wil¬ 
derness fifty years ago— acres of liv¬ 
ing green are glistening with the dews 
where your grandfather saw but sand 
and sagebrush. 
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XIV 

THE WORLD’S ALL RIGHT 


I T’S a pretty good old earth — this 
universe of ours — just as full of 
smiles as of tears — with joys lurk¬ 
ing in as many places as woes. 

You generally find the thing for which 
you hunt. You may occasionally bring 
down a different game from what you 
seek — but you ’ll usually hit where you 
aim. 

Give the world a fair show. Most of 
us overlook causes when we estimate 
effects. We don’t trace back to the mis¬ 
step, when we land with a bump. We 
don’t remember that the seed can’t pro¬ 
duce a different fruit than is in its nature. 
If you set out thistles you can’t possibly 
gather roses. If you don’t deserve you 
can’t have. 

Here and there Providence does go 
awry and get tangled in her bookkeeping 
— she does now and then make a slip, 
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but as a rule she maintains accurate 
ledgers and seldom makes an unjust 
entry. 

We abuse our strength — and then 
expect the pill-maker to replace the 
energy — and the tissue — and the blood 
— and the courage — and the whole¬ 
some vitality — sapped by folly. 

We abuse our privileges — and abuse 
society because it won’t renew our right 
of re-entry into her protecting fold. We 
deceive confidence — and resent the basic 
right of our friends to thereafter protect 
themselves. 

We spend recklessly from the funds 
of information until we exhaust our coin 
of knowledge and wonder that we no 
longer maintain pace. We plunge into 
gully after gully, refusing to recognize 
the fact that a safe race can only be run 
upon the level. 

We undertake enterprises for which 
we are not equipped or qualified — and 
then bray about impossibilities. We as¬ 
pire to build without first possessing our¬ 
selves of tools or training — and when 
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we Ve arrived at the logical conclusion 
of our enterprises we deny the existence 
of fair play. 

The world is jammed full of bunglers 
— of hit-and-miss men who use their 
heads for everything except thought — 
who confuse random ambition with capa¬ 
bility. Wherever you turn, you can jab 
your elbow into some incompetent weak¬ 
ling proclaiming the existence of a “ uni¬ 
versal handicap” — but no sane man — 
no determined, industrious, thinking 
human ever finds the scales of Justice 
dishonest. 

You are the arbiter of your destiny. 
You can look at life from so many 
tangents that every situation is capable 
of a hundred different viewpoints. 

It is n’t easy to find yourself or to find 
how to handle yourself. 

Conditions of existence are constantly 
changing — so that no matter who you 
are — or what you have — no matter 
what you know or what you do — if you 
don’t true up every twenty-four hours — 
if you don’t sit in calm unbiased judg- 
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ment on your motives and your actions 
you will find yourself walking in a circle. 

Make another try — you’re entitled 
to a rain check every time you ’ve made 
an honest failure. You can always en¬ 
deavor somewhere. 

Perhaps you ’re at the foot of the line 
here — but with forty-six states breed¬ 
ing new communities every day in the 
year there’s a chance to start a line — or 
take up a new line — and to keep on 
until you get the right line. 

Go over in the corner and have a good 
half-hour’s chat with your record — IF 
you’re ashamed to face yourself 
don't blame the rest of us if we 

DON'T LIKE YOUR FACE. 
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THIS MAN MUST WIN 


H E ’LL thrive so long as he ’s alive. 
He does n’t bother because others 
say that he’s a “ dead one.” He 
knows that while he can hear it, the 
coroner’s verdict can’t possibly be true. 

The length of his fight is the limit of 
his faith. It takes more than one hit to 
make him quit. He’s never bankrupt 
until he has checked out his last balance 
of strength. 

He plays his game through to the very 
finish — takes advantage of every delay 
— gives himself the benefit of each doubt, 
and persists, even in the interval between 
the approach and the arrival of the end. 

He’s the man who, from the beginning 
of time, has proved to the world that “ IT 
CAN BE DONE.” He’s the most terrific 
force in humanity — the dogged, smiling 
Soldier of Hope. He stands on the firing 
line until his cartridge belt is empty, then 
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digs his heels in the turf, clubs his 
gun, and prepares for the hand-to-hand 
encounter. 

You can hurl him away, but you can’t 
possibly keep him away. You can check 
him, but he ’ll come back and come back 
until you wreck him. He ’ll keep trying 
until he starts dying. And then, the time 
spent at the florist’s deliberating between 
a crown of immortelles or a wreath of 
lilies, is pretty sure to be wasted. 

His will is made of whalebone. It has 
snap, but won’t snap. Bend it as much as 
you please, but watch out for the rebound. 

He can’t fail; his spirit is guarded by a 
burglar-proof combination of resolution. 

When the storms drive him upon the 
rocks, he builds a raft out of the sal¬ 
vage, floats away, with confidence for his 
compass, and always finds the shore. 

There’s a sixty-horse power courage 
back of his ambition. He’s a battering- 
ram of purpose — ready to crash against 
any opposition. 

He is n’t impressed by precedents, 
but lunges straight at them, and proves 
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that half the obstructions which blocked 
those who came before him, were mere 
strips of fancy, painted by imagination 
into the semblance of blockades. 

He disdains to notice the flunks of 
others, and thereby shows how many 
quitters attempted exactly the same 
things before. 

He escapes the consequences which 
would overtake a coward, because he 
does n’t shrink from them. Conse¬ 
quences, like all other bullies, always 
and only take advantage of the weakling. 

Instead of nerves, he’s strung with 
nerve, and his soul is a wholesome thing 
— wherein, lies the secret of his power. 

He won’t be bought off — he can’t be 
fought off. Back of him is something 
stronger than any trial ahead. His 
honor is a talisman which keeps him 
clean and resistless. 

There’s a strange flaw in his hearing — 
his ear cannot detect the note of discour¬ 
agement — so his ideals become ideas and 
not fancies, and his dreams change to blue 
prints from which he builds reality. 
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THE MAN WHO THINKS HE 
HAS NO CHANCE 


T HE man who thinks he has no 
chance destroys his chances by 
acknowledgment of self-defeat. 
He has deliberately blinded himself; 
bound upon his limbs the chains of 
cowardice, weighted himself down with 
the greatest of all handicaps — despair. 
He has wrenched the knocker from his 
door, stuffed his ears with cotton wool 
and cannot hear Opportunity when she 
does summon him. 

Life is a huge kaleidoscope, rotating 
upon the axis of time. Every day the 
earth takes a turn that reveals a new 
pattern for the future. Viewpoints are 
incessantly altering. 

The highways and byways are shifting. 
A hopeful, fearless, ingenious mind 
cannot fail to behold promise every¬ 
where. 
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All over the world Industry is in a 
vast, seething ferment. From Shanghai 
to Lima the merchant is finding new 
openings for his wares. From London 
to Kobe the manufacturer is planning 
further markets for his products. From 
Assouan to Death Valley the engineer 
is battling the clays and sands. The ex¬ 
plorer is roaming from pole to pole for 
new fibres and new seeds and new tim¬ 
bers and new earths and new ores, upon 
which new industries will feed. 

In a thousand laboratories the chemist 
is fitting his keys of research to the locked 
secrets of Nature, enriching art and 
science and commerce with wealths un¬ 
dreamed of by the dead ages. 

The ever-hungry reaper and harvester 
are gnawing grain and grass where once 
were Bad Lands — crying to the rail¬ 
roads to follow them, monster needles 
with iron rails for thread, stitching fruit¬ 
ful textures to cover the bared body of the 
Earth. 

You nor your children’s children can, 
within the total span of your lives, take 
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advantage of all the chances which a 
single decade has disclosed. 

The only man who can’t better himself 
in such a whirl and swirl of pioneering 
is the hopeless incompetent, the laggard, 
the sorehead, the idler, or the half-wit. 

Courage and effort and imagination 
and energy never knew such chances since 
Cheops went pyramid-building. 

Wake yourself, shake yourself, and 
DO. North and South and East and 
West, the call is sounding. For every 
atrophied acre of farmland in New Eng¬ 
land, there is a homestead section in a 
Montana Valley or a Canadian prairie. 
A thousand cities are about to be born. 
Help to make them. They will need 
builders, merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
manufacturers. Get a map and a time¬ 
table. . 

The most terrific century of all is 
here. Share it. 
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THE MAN WHO PERSISTS 
TO THE END 

A NYBODY can do a part of any¬ 
thing. But only the COMPLETE 
is of actual value. The watch that 
lacks one cog, might just as well be a mass 
of metal in the ore. A motor car finished 
to the painting of the tonneau, but missing 
a little finger-sized spark-plug, has no 
more utility than a junk-heap. 

All the energy spent up to the point of 
completion is wasted. Endurance must 
be the backbone to ambition or it remains 
a futile longing; tenacity must become 
the mainspring of capacity. 

Knowledge alone is a mere path — 
even when it leads straight to the objec¬ 
tive, it cannot more than guide in the 
proper direction. Only a moving side¬ 
walk will carry an idler along, and mov¬ 
ing sidewalks are all built in crowded 
places. Fortune is found in finding the 
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New; it is the reward of exploration — 
of daring. 

To find a thing possible is not to find 
the thing itself. To know that a mine lies 
underfoot won’t make you a rich man. 
You must get to it; you must dig down; 
you must keep at it and get the metal out. 

For century upon century folks have 
stored information and acquired rules, 
but accomplished nothing, through the 
mistake of considering attainments and 
attainment the same thing. 

An arsenal-full of ammunition has n’t 
the worth of one lone cartridge in the 
breech of a rifle. 

There’s clay enough in any county in 
Arkansas to build brick houses for every¬ 
body in the state. But it has n’t been 
molded into form — it has n’t been 
baked into durability — it hasn’t been 
changed in the crucible of labor — it 
has n’t been mixed with brains and brawn 
and rendered useful. 

Half the inventors who whine against 
capital, overlook the fact that their ideas 
had n’t the market-value of a hailstone 
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until a practical man took them in hand 
and achieved something actual with them. 

It’s the driving-power back of things 

— back of all things — merchandise, as¬ 
pirations, or political propaganda — it’s 
the far-sighted, tenacious, clear-headed, 
determined personalities behind the game 

— it’s the men who last to the end — th^ 
change the theoretical prospect into the 
feasible project. 

Moderate intelligence allied to appli¬ 
cation, will produce success where vacil¬ 
lating, slipshod brilliance finds failure. 

Most people tire long before the op¬ 
portunity of real test; they don’t wait 
for their second wind; they consider 
themselves broken when they are merely 
bruised — they surrender to the sound 
of firing; they run before the first shock 
of contact and capitulate at the outset of 
the grapple. No man knows how far he 
can persist until every tendon of his will 
has been strained to the snapping point. 

The long distance swimming cham¬ 
pionship of America was won by a boy 
who did not consider that he was defeated 
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until all his vitality was depleted. For 
the last two miles of his race, he swam in 
the clutches of a cramp which locked his 
legs as tight as the doors of a bank-safe — 
with half his body a dead, numb, agoniz¬ 
ing weight, he kept in the contest. He 
knew that each sweep of his arms meant 
a yard more in his favor; and so long 
as there was breath in his lungs and blood 
in his arms he would not acknowledge 
that his race was run. HE KEPT ON AFTER 
HE WAS TIRED. AND THEREIN LIES THE 
KEY TO ALL VICTORY. 
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DO SOMETHING —BE SOME¬ 
THING-TRY! 

Y OUR work won’t be done unless 
you do it. Aladdin is dead, and 
the slaves of the Lamp are out of 
business. 

The Wishing Ring caused so much 
trouble that the fairies destroyed it in the 
name of Progress. 

Haroun al Raschid has never visited 
this side of the Atlantic, and there is 
little likelihood that he ’ll make a spe¬ 
cial voyage to our shores to complete 
your undertakings while you sleep. 

You ’re saddled with a certain allot¬ 
ment of toil. You must contribute your 
share of effort in one way or another. 
That’s your FIXED PRICE for the right 
to existence. So long as you are com¬ 
petent to perform, you can’t be excused 
from the job. 
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If you leave your post of duty, you ’ll 
answer in time before the Court-martial 
of Destiny. If you don’t contribute your 
proportion of labor, you ’ll eventually 
hunger for some essential to peace. 

You can’t shirk your responsibility. 
In some way you must pay for every 
day in which you enjoy the protection of 
organized society, accept the benefits of 
its endeavors, eat of its loaf and partake 
of its advantages. 

What if you have evaded service up to 
now? Fate is usually busy and your name 
may be on the back-list. She has quite a 
number of such laggards as you to deal 
with, but your case is on the calendar — 
it will be called for consideration before 
you die; and, depend on it, you’ll be 
charged full and compounded interest 
from the moment that you fell short. 

This earth would n’t be worth dwelling 
on, if you did n’t get your deserts. It 
would be a fine “ how-do-you-do ” if the 
rest of us were forced to serve while you 
sang. 

The soldiering off-horse often deludes 
no 
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himself with the idea that his team-mate 
will continue to stand the brunt of the 
strain, but after awhile the honest animal 
tires, and when a good long hill is reached 
the idler comes in for more than his share 
of the load. 

There is many a slope ahead of you, so 
prepare to make up for lost time. 

While you ’ve been lazing you have n’t 
hurt anyone half as badly as yourself. 

Standstill brains and standstill muscles 
MUST become flabby. When you ’re 
loafing, you ’re out of training — you’re 
growing weaker —you ’re losing stamina 
—you’re missing method — you’re not 
balancing your days with enough occupa¬ 
tion to contrast your leisure with your 
labor — and so you shortly cease to ap¬ 
preciate the delights of liberty. 

When you have done everything you 
want to do and the search for diversion 
becomes a task, you ’re saddled with about 
the meanest employment that ever a man 
assumed. 

Sweets are only enjoyable occasionally. 
The confectioner quickly loses his appe- 
in 
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tite for his own goods. Continued irre¬ 
sponsibility is an absolute bore. 

Get up and get down to hard-pan. Do 
something — be something — TRY. 

The world is on the back of every man. 
Shrink from its weight and your burden 
grows doubly heavy. Carry it with 
squared shoulders and a light heart and 
it rides like a bubble. 
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